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TRUE SHAME AND FALSE SHAME, 
Extract from the Sequel to the “Young Rover.” Sold at the Deposi- 
tory, No. 79 Cornhill. 

All my readers know what shame is, and also, 
that it is of two kinds. One is a very proper feel- 
ing: the other is very silly, and oftentimes, very 
wicked. To explain the difference, I will relate 
what happened to the little boy I mentioned in the 
introduction as waiting at a shop door for his 
mother. 

William as he sat in the chaise, having nothing 
to do, could only busy himself in observing what 
others were doing. He wondered so many things 
could get along in the crowded street, without in- 
terfering with each other. Occasionally a silly 
fellow would come along, driving at full speed 
through the throng; and William would watch him 
with interest, as he threaded his way among the 
multitudes of carts and carriages, expecting every 
moment to see his stylish vehicle dashed to pieces. 

He had followed, with his eyes, one of these 
light gigs, till a turn in the street shut it from his 
view, when in the spot in which he had lost sight 
of it, appeared a chaise of a very different descrip- 
tion, but which, in an equal degree attracted his 
attention. This was a large old fashioned vehi- 
cle, such as are now seldom to be seen; these 
having given place, like other substantial affairs 
of the last age, to more flimsey modern inventions. 
This chaise might have had its origin about the 
yeriod of the battle on Bunker’s Hill, and was no 
doubt in those days considered very elegant. 
There was nothing in its construction to prevent its 
lasting a generation or two longer; for it had been 
put together with the fidelity of the olden times, 
and neither wood, iron nor labor had been spared 
to render it serviceable. Indeed it was timbered 
strong enough for an ordinary horse cart, and as 
it had been made with abundant accommodations 
for three grown persons, it was nearly as heavy. 

The chaise drew up, immediately in front of the 
one in which William was sitting. Assoon as the 
little girl saw him, she exclaimed: ‘‘ Oh, mother, 
there’s William in that chaise!” He looked up, 




















and now perceived for the first time, that they 
were old acquaintances. The little girl’s eyes 
sparkled with delight, as she expressed her joy at 
again seeing him. 

‘** He does not seem to be very glad to see you, 
my dear,” said her mother, 

In fact William had turned eway his head, and 
was very industriously looking another way; for 
he did not wish to see them Nevertheless he 
colored so deeply, as to show that his conscience 
was accusing him. 

**Oh, mother,” said Lucy, ‘‘ don’t you think 
he’ll speak to us?” 

‘* No, my dear,” her mother replied, ‘‘ he evi- 
dently does not wish to see us! We had better 
not take any notice of him.” 

‘* T wonder he shouldn’t; when I was so glad to 
see him.” 

Poor Lucy Jenkins could scarcely restrain her 
tears, as she followed her mother into the shop. 
But her feelings were much more enviable, than 
those ofthe boy, who had caused her grief. He 
remembered that these friends had been very kind 
to him; and he knew that he must appear to them 
very ungrateful, if he refused to noticethem. But 
he was ashamed to look them in the face. 

When Mrs. Jenkins had made her purchases, 
she and her daughter came out of the shop. Lucy 
looked for William, but he had gone. She did 
not say anything, while her mother was visiting 
one or two other shops, nor so Jong as they con. 
tinued in the streets of the city. But when they 
had left the jarring pavements, and were once 
more moving over the smooth country road, Lucy 
asked her mother why sh» é#pposed William 
would not speak to them. 

‘*] suppose, my dear,” said her mother, ‘‘ that 
he was afraid people would think we were acquain- 
tances of his.” 

** But we were acquainted; and I don’t see why 
he shouldn’t want people to know it.” 

‘** He only knew us in the country, Lucy; but 
I suppose, he was ashamed to know us in the 
city.” 

f Well, I don’t see why he should be ashamed 
ofus.” 

‘Why, Lucy, we are not so smart as he is. 
And some. folks think a great deal of looks.” 

‘*T didn’t think William would act so. I 
thought he was very clever, when he was at our 
house.” 

‘*T thought so too, my dear. He seemed to be 
a boy of very good feelings; but people who are 
proud, do not mind how much they sacrifice to 
their pride.” 

‘* Perhaps, Ma, we are not quite so smart as he 
is. But I don’t see what there is about us, that 
he need be ashamed of.” 

‘Tt may be that he did not like the looks of our 
horse and chaise.” 

‘© Well, I think it’s handsomer than the one he 
was in. I’m sure, that hadn’t any brass upon the 
top, nor any carved work about it as ours has; 
and Robert washed it nice and clean for us, before 
we came totown. Ihave heard Pasay, that they 
don’t build such good chaises now a days; and 
I’m sure the chaise William was in, is one of the 
new kind.” 

‘* You’ve hit upon the very reasons, Lucy, for 
which I suppose William did not like our chaise, 
because it is old fashioned.” 

<‘I’m sure I think its very silly to like a new 
thing better than an old one, when it isn’t so good. 
And I think it was very unkind in William, to be 
ashamed to notice his friends on account of such a 
small matter as that.” 





I think the reader whether he agrees with Lucy 
or not, in regard to the respective value of old 
and new things, will be of her opinion expressed 
in the latter part of her speech. Yet many young 
people are possessed with a very silly vanity, 
which makes them unwilling to acknowledge their 
acquaintances, when they see them in a shabby 
dress or riding in an unfashionable vehicle. Or, 
if they do not pass them without notice, they can- 
not help coloring deeply when they speak to them 
in the street. This is not only very silly, but it is 
very wicked; for it is often their best friends who 
are thus slighted, and sometimes those are their 
greatest benefactors, whom they thus blush to 
own, Mrs. Jenkins thought these were the rea- 
sons, why William would not speak to her and 
Lucy. But if it had been so, I should not have 
said, that his shame was not a false shame. 
These, were not his reasons. But whatever they 
were, I do not say that he was not very ungrate- 
ful and very wicked, in treating thus, those who 
had been very kind to him. Whatever the cause 
was, these good friends had not produced them, 
and he did very wrong to injure their feelings. 











BIOGRAPHY. 
MEMOIR OF CLEMENTINE CUVIER. 
[Concluded from our last.} 

The health of Clementine appeared to be suffi- 
ciently restored in the beginning of the summer, 
to permit her parents to wish for her marriage 
with a gentleman whom she preferred, and whose 
character justified her preference. The marriage 
was expecied to take place on the 25th of August 
last, and her sentiments on that occasion were 
thus expressed in a letter to a friend. ‘‘I do not 
ask of God to make me happy, but to sanctify and 
purify my soul; and I expect that he will keep 
and preserve me in the important event. The 
profound conviction, that there is an infinite and. 
merciful Being, who orders all things, that not a 
hair of the head falls without his permission, and 
that he will control every circumstance for my 
real welfare, gives me an habitual peace and 
tranquillity which nothing else could inspire.” 

It was in the midst of the preparations for her 
nuptials, that she was attacked by the disease 
which soon brought her to the grave. So fatal a 
result was not at first apprehended, either by 
Clementine or her family; but her mind: was 
familiar with death, and her heart was prepared 
for heaven. Writing, about the period of her 
seizure, to an absent friend, she said— 

‘* What sweetness there is in the thought of that 
eternal life—of that state of rest and love! Then 
we shall comprehend those delightful words of 
our Saviour, ‘I go to prepare a place for you, 
that where I am ye may be also.’” 

[When her complaint was fully confirmed, and 
those around her could no longer doubt the result 
of this painful struggle, she seemed to derive in- 
creasing energy from her sufferings, and ceased to 
experience any fear. She thus spoke to Mr. D. 
(her intended husband) who was constantly beside 
her sick couch. ‘‘ We must be resigned; do not 
murmur; without doubt I shall be grieved to leave 
so many persons whorn I love; but if it is the will 
of God, lam ready.” These words, ‘‘If it be 
the will of God,” ‘‘ As it shall please God,”’ were 
incessantly repeated by her, they were her con- 
stant answers; aud from fer lips they were not 
unmeaning words, but the genuine expression of 
confidence and submission to the will of God. 
The patience with which she bore her various suf- 
ferings having extorted expressions of surprise and 
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admiration from her friends, she was most anxious 
to prevent such remarks in future.] Archives du 
Christianisie. 

Her disorder soon confined her to her bed, and, 
from the violence of the discharge of blood, she 
was unable to converse. Her sufferings were 
great; but her patience, her resignation, and her 
confidence, were unimpaired. ‘To a friend, who 
had not seen her during several days, she said, 
‘* God has been always with me; he has holden 
me by the hand; nature has been impatient and 
has revolted, but the Lord has been always there, 
ready to support my courage.” To another friend 
she said, ‘‘ Pray for.me, for I can no longer pray 
for myself.”” The accent and the look which ac- 
companied these words were, however, a most 
powerful prayer. ‘‘ {t is God that supports me; 
I feel that he is with me, and if he leaves me, I 
feel his absence in a moment; you know,” said 
she, appealing to her sister,* ‘‘that I was never 
naturally resigned.” ‘‘If God grauts you pa- 
tience,” said a visitor, ‘‘he sees that you merit 
his favor.” .‘* Hush,” said she, with a most ex- 
pressive eagerness of manner, ‘‘ talk not of merit!” 
She manifested for her father and her sister the 
most tender affection; and on one occasion, when, 
after a violent attack, she had expressed her de- 
sire to depart, the tears of her sister and her pa- 
rents so overcame her, that she reproached her- 
self for such a wish, and exclaimed, ‘‘O how 
selfish Iam! I will take my medicine and try 
every remedy, because I wish to recover for your 
sakes.” She gave to her intended husband a 
copy of ‘* The Imitation of Christ,” in which her 
trembling hand had marked some passages, and 
written some lines of Christian affection; and hav- 
ing requested him to place his head before her, 
she laid on it her hand, and said—‘‘ Lord bless us 
both!—Lord, restore me, that I may love thee 
more; but if thou hast otherwise decided, thy holy 
will be done!” 

As a proof of the strength and tenderness of her 
filial piety and of her deep solicitude for the spirit- 
val welfare of her parents, an incident may be 
mentioned which occurred not long before her 
decease. A number of pious ladies, some of them 
persons of rank and distinction, had mutually 
agreed to spend an hour in the week, each in her 
own retirement, but all at the same time, to pray 
for the conversion of their relatives. Clementine 
was one of this little praying band, and most con- 
scientiously kept the sacred appointment: and we 
can easily imagine what were the hallowed breath- 
ings of her soul, in those solemn seasons set apart 
to plead with God for the conversion of her illus- 
trious parent. One night, when rapidly sinking 
under the power of her disease, she was heard to 
say, with considerable emphasis and emotion, 
‘* My father, my father.” The by-standers on 
hearing the expression, sent for the Baron, who 
came immediately to the bed-side of his dying 
child. She intimated, however, that it was not 
her design to have him sent for, and seemed 
somewhat discomposed at his appearance. Her 
friends were little at a loss to account for her con- 
duct, till one of them, who was in the secret of her 
closet engagement on behalf of her relatives, on 
looking at the clock, perceived that it was the 
hour of her intercession with God for their salva- 
tion. ‘The cry of ‘‘ My father, my father,” was in 
fact the audible expression of her wrestling with 
God for the conversion of the Baron; her feelings 
had become too strong to be repressed into silent 
mental prayer, and burst forth in supplication, 
with strong crying and tears. Nothing could 
make her forget the hour consecrated to prayer 
for her beloved father, not her own great suffer- 
ings and approaching death, and strong in death, 
the sacred feelings of a pious child, lived and tri- 
umphed in her breast. 

The last hours (September 28) which this heav- 
enly-minded young woman spent on earth, were 
even more remarkable than any of her preceding 
days. The night had been passed in delirium; it 








* A daughter of Madam Cavier by a former husband. 





still continued; but she had intervals of reason, 
and her heart never wandered. She was even 
more than ever pervaded with resignation, faith 
and love. Though still detained on earth, her 
heart incessantly aspired to the heavenly country 
whither she was going. ‘‘ You know,” said she 
to a friend a few hours before her death, ‘‘ you are 
my sister in Christ—for eternity—there is nothing 
else deserves the name.” She perceived that Mr. 
D. had been weeping; ‘‘ What is the matter with 
you?” said she, ‘‘ I am grieved to see you ill—all 
is right, since it is the will of God.”] Archives du 
Christianisme. 

She recovered the power of speech again about 
half an hour before she breathed her last; she 
called her relatives, but she could not pronounce 
their names, and could only press their hands— 
she was calm—she sighed—a sweet smile settled 
on her lovely countenance; she was absent from 
the body, and present with the Lord. 

An incident which occurred when the coffin was 
to be closed on the inanimate form of Clementine, 
furnished an affecting proof of the respect enter- 
tained by Baron Cuvier for the religious belief and 
habits of her whonvhe had so prematurely lost. 

But a short time before her death, she had 
shown to one of her most intimate Christian friends, 
a volume containing the New Testament and the 
Psalms, which she had had bound together and in- 
terleaved with blank pages. ‘‘ This,” said she to 
her friend, ‘‘I design for my wedding present to 
you.” ‘** Indeed,” said her friend, ‘‘ and why not 
give it me now?” ‘*No, my dear,” replied 
Clementine, ‘‘ not now, 1 shall use it myself, and 
I wish to write something in it before I give it to 

ou.” 

/ After the first agitation occasioned by her death, 
her friend remembered the promised volume, and 
as the present was not less precious as a relic than 
as a gift, she was eager to gain possession of the 
book, which she considered as her own. It was 
not to be found; she examined the chamber her- 
self in vain; she continued her researches without 
success; the intended bridegroom assured his 
friend, that he had not, as she had suspected, re- 
moved the volume; at length, by inquiring minute- 
ly of all the persons who had assisted in the per- 
formance of the last offices preparatory to the 
funeral, the destination of the lost treasure was as- 
certained. - 

It is usual in France to raise the hands of de- 
ceased persons, place them on the breast, and 
support them in that position by some object that 
had belonged to the departed. In this case, a 
book, a volume of sermons much read by Clemen- 
tine, had been selected by her attendants. When 
the Baron came to take his final farewell of the 
body of his child before the coffin was closed, he 
inquired what book supported her hands; and 
when informed, ‘* That will not do,” said he; 
‘* the Bible was my daughter’s book; is there not 
one here?” Among the books in her chamber 
was found the interleaved copy, designed for her 
friend; the title page was shown to the Baron, 
** Ah!” said he, ‘‘that was her book;” and he 
placed it under the hands of his unconscious 
daughter; under those hands that had often been 
joined and raised in prayer for her beloved father. 

The lady who had thus lost the promised pledge 
of her eternal friendship with Clementine was con- 
soled and in some degree compensated for her 
disappointment, by the assurance that the grave 
of her lamented friend contained the proof that a 
certain measure of sympathy of sentiment on the 
most important subjects united the afflicted Baron 
and his departed child. 

The funeral of this young lady formed a scene 
of interest and solemnity, unprecedented in this 
city. Her remains were first carried to the Lu- 
theran Church, where a prayer was offered u 
amidst the tears and sobs of multitudes, and then 
deposited in the Cemetery of Pere la Chaise, 
where a discourse was delivered by one of the 
Pastors, and another by, M. Satrandi, a literary 
friend. Yours affectionately, M. W. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companien. 
ANOTHER TALK ABOUT HUMAN SACRIFICES. 


Juliana. I have been thinking ‘a great deal of 
what you told me about human sacrifices, and al- 
though it is so distressing, I am anxious to hear 
what else you have to communicate on this sub- 
ject. 

Mother. Well, my daughter, I will first men- 
tion a circumstance, which took place in Bengal. 
So late as the year 1801, some sailors, going on 
shore, saw the entrails of a human body floating 
on the water, and at the same time saw a great 
number of natives, assembled on the beach, as 
near as they could judge 3,000. On asking why 
so many were put into the water, they were in- 
formed, that the head Fakeer had ordered them 
thither to be devoured by sharks, for the prosper- 
ity of their respective families. They saw eleven 
men, women, and boys thus destroyed. Shortly 
after the number of victims thus destroyed was 99. 

J. What sort of beings are Fakeers, mother? 
Can they be men? I should think that even the 
devils themselves would hardly be guilty of such 
barbarous conduct. 

M. The word Fakeer has different significations 
in different countries. In India, it means a monk. 
The Fakeers subject themselves to severe auster- 
ities and mortifications. Some condemn them- 
selves to a standing posture all their lives, sup- 
ported only by a stick or rope under their arm- 
pits. Some mangle their bodies with scourges or 
knives, Others wander about in companies, tell- 
ing fortunes. I wish you to remember this ac- 
count of the Fakeers; and now I will tell you 
how these people treat the sick and the aged. 
When a sick person is considered not likely to re- 
cover, particularly if he is aged, he is conveyed to 
the river, in which the lower part of the body is 
immersed, Water is copiously poured into his 
mouth, and he seldom survives the operation many 
hours. Another author says, “If any among 
them is diseased, his nearest connexions beat him 
to death, alledging, in excuse, that sickness would 
waste and infers Bla flesh. They pay no regard 
to his assertions, that he is not really ill, but with- 
out the smallest compunction, deprive him of life.” 

The natives of the interior of Sumatra, say that 
they frequently eat their own relations when aged 
and infirm; and that not so much to gratify their 
appetites, as to perform a pious ceremony. ‘Thus, 
when a man becomes feeble and weary of the 
world, he is said to invite his own children to eat 
him, at a time when salt and limes are cheapest. 
He then ascends a tree, around which his friends 
and offspring assemble; and as they shake the 
tree, join in the funeral dirge, the import of which 
is, ‘‘ the season is come, the fruit is ripe, and he 
must descend.” The victim then descends, and 
those who are nearest and dearest to him, deprive 
him of life, and devour his remains in a solemn 
banquet. 

J. Can it be, mother, that they eat their own 
relations! 

M. Yes, even eat them. They are so hardened 
in sin, that they seem deprived of natural affection, 
and all their tender mercies arecruel. In a king- 
dom, in the northern part of Africa, it is said, that 
human flesh is carried to market, and that all the 
dead are devoured. 

At the Sandwich Islands, they were much in the 
habit of offering human victims on various occa- 
sions. When engaged in war, if any of the ene- 
my had been taken captive, the victims were se- 
lected from among them; if not, individuals, who 
had displeased the king, were fixed on. A mes- 
sage was sent to the chief, under whose authority 
they were, and at the appointed time, he sent his 


p| men, who generally despatched them with a stone 


or club, without giving them any warning, and 
then carried them away to the temple. Some- 
times they were bound, and then taken alive and 
slain near the temple, just before being placed on 
the altar. It appears that they endeavored to pre- 


serve their bodies entire, or mangled as little as 
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possible. Two, four, seven, ten, and even twenty 
have been offered at one time. A missionary en- 
quired of one of the natives respecting the number 
of victims offered, and his reply was, ‘‘ We offer- 
ed them by the FouR HUNDREDs, and by the rour 
HUNDREDS, and by the rour HUNDREDS.” He did 
not mean, however, that they offered as many at 
one time, but that they offered a great many. 

When the victims were carried to the temple, 
every article of clothing which they might have 
on, was taken off; and they were laid in a row, 
with their faces downward immediately before the 
idol. The priests then repeated a kind of prayer, 
and if any offerings of pigs are presented at the 
same time, they were piled upon them, laying at 
right angles across the human bodies, where they 
are left to rot and putrify together. 

An extensive system of human sacrifices has re- 
cently been discovered in India, among the Khonds. 
The victims are stolen from the low country, and 
sold when the sacrifices are performed. ‘‘ If chil- 
dren, they are kept until they attain a proper age.” 
This cruel ceremony is thus performed. When 
the appointed day arrives, the Khonds assemble 
from all parts of the country dressed in their fine- 
ry, some with bears skins thrown over their shoul- 
ders, others with the tails of peacocks flowing be- 
hind them, and the long winding feather of the 
jungle cock waving in their heads. Thus decked 
out, they dance, leap, and rejoice, beating drums, 
and playing on an instrument not unlike, in sound, 
to a highland pipe. Soon after noon, the presid- 
ing priest, with the aid of his assistants, fasten the 
unfortunate victims to a strong post which has been 
firmly fixed in the ground, and there standing 
erect, he suffers the cruel torture of having the 
flesh cut from the bones in small pieces, by the 
knives of the savage crowd. They rush on him, 
and contend with each other for a portion. But 
it is quite time to conclude our conversation. 
Volumes might be written on this subject. 

J. Mother, you have told me enough to convince 
me that people are bad, very bad; so bad that I 
am almost afraid to live. 


M. Then see to it that you are prepared to die, 
Fly to the Saviour, make the Judge your friend. 
R. E. 


EEE 
"Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
SCENES IN OHIO.-=-No. 4. 

William. You left us very abruptly last evening, 
Aunt A. and I did not feel satisfied. 

Aunt 4. I know it, and I might talk an hour 
longer upon the same subject, without satisfying 
myself; for there are so many mistakes made 
and so much harm done by those who are wholly 
unconscious of it, that I know not when to stop, 
when I once begin. But as you are too young to 
think of going to the west at present, I will try to 
satisfy your curiosity this evening, and keep my 
wise counsels for those who wish to ask advice. 
A few anecdotes will make you acquainted with 
the difficulties of carly settlers in a new country. 

I said one day to a good old lady, ‘‘ how long it 
seems to wait a whole week for the mail! when I 
have been accustomed to see it twice a day.” 
‘‘If you are impatient in waiting a week to hear 
from your eastern friends,” she replied, ‘‘ how 
would you have felt if you had come here when 
we did. Then there was no Post Office nearer 
than M., a distance of fifty miles. Three times 
my husband went there for letters, once on foot, 
and twice on horseback; for there was no road 
except a path through the woods. If we heard 
from home once a year, we were quite contented. 
When a Post Office was established at G. which 
is only twenty miles, we felt as if New England 
had been brought almost to our doors. But now 
that we have an Office within a mile, and a mail 
every week, our eastern friends are almost all 
dead or have forgotten us; so that it does us but 
little good in our old age.” I thought, surely I 
will never again complain of the length of a week. 

Not long ago a young clergyman said respecting 
a recent heavy affliction, ‘‘ when my dear wife 
died, I looked around me for a ministering brother, 





to perform for her the last sad offices of kindness; 
but never till then did I so realize that I stood 
alone. There was not a clergyman of my own de- 
nomination, within fifty miles,”’ 

Jane. Oh Aunt! why did he stay there? 

Aunt A. For the same reason that he went 
there—to do good—and he is still there doing good. 

Jane. But is it so every where at the west? 
Are there so few ministers in all parts of the 
country ? 

Aunt A. Oh no, indeed, but we will talk of that 
some other time, and finish now what we began. 

One of their great privations, is the want of 
schools. In a multitude of places now, schools are 
well taught, and well supported, and school houses 
are good. But there are yet hundreds of towns 
which are only just beginning, and they can nei- 
ther afford to build schoolhouses of any thing but 
logs, or to hire a teacher but a small part of the 
year, or pay a high price for the sake of getting a 
good instructor. I know a young female who 
taught for her board and fifty cents a week. She 
boarded with each family in rotation, and took the 
amount of her wages in salt, 

W. Insalt, Aunt! What do you mean? 
did she want so much salt fer? 

Aunt A. She took it because making salt was 
the principal business of the few families whose 
children she instructed; and it is only with this, 
that they could get a little money. Then she sent 
the salt down the river to market, as her employ- 
ers sent theirs, and so received a little profit as 
well as her wages. Fifty, or seventy-five cents a 
week, is very common wages for a female teacher 
in the thinly inhabited country towns, because so 
few live near enough together to suppurt a school, 
and because they have so few ways of raising 
money to pay teachers. 

W. But Aunt, are all the houses built of logs? 
They can’t make log meetinghouses, can they? 

Aunt 4. They certainly do; and many, many, 
precious seasons do they enjoy in such places. 
Sometimes they meet in a barn, and often in the 
summer season, in the open air, under the shade 
of their lofty forest trees. One day I attended a 
meeting, and a good meeting too, in a house 
which a man was erecting for a dwelling. The 
frame was raised and covered, and one chimney 
built. Some of the loose boards were thrown down 
for a floor, and others laid for benches. And here 
God was ‘‘ worshipped in spirit and in truth,” no 
doubt with more acceptance than in many a costly 
temple in our highly favored New England. But 
I must leave you now. Good night. ALICE, 


What 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
STORIES TO ELIZABETH.-=-No. 2. 

At an early hour in the morning, Elizabeth was 
up, and was ready to remind her father of his 
promises. ‘Taking the last number of the Youth’s 
Companion from the table, she asked him to ex- 
plain to her the picture representation of the 
‘* Mysterious Jug;” for though she could read a 
little, she could not fully ynderstand the design. 
This her father endeavored to do, and the follow- 
ing dialogue ensued. 

Mr. C. You see the man there has a jug in his 
hand, which he found, filled with rum. 

Elizabeth. What is rum, father? 

Mr. C. It is a substance very strong and fiery 
in its nature, useful sometimes as a medicine, when 
weakened with water. It is very unpleasant and 
offensive to the taste, when first used. The man 
has poured some of it into the trough, and you see 
how the horse starts back, afraid of it; the cow 
also turns aside her nose, and the pig seems to 
squeal at finding so unpalateable a mess, where it 
has been accustomed to receive its food. Neither 
of the dumb animals will drink it. 

E, Why, father, I think that rum must be very 
naughty stuff. Did the man who lost the jug get 
it for medicine? 

Mr. C. No, my daughter, he was taking it home 
to drink. 


E. What, when it is so strong and fiery, and 
tastes so bad? ; 

Mr. C. Yes. The man now loves it. He has 
used it so long, that he thinks he cannot do with- 
out. 

E. Father, why won’t you tell the man that it is 
naughty, and get him to leave it off? 

Mr. C. It would do no good, my child. He 
has now become a drunkard, and will not listen to 
advice. 

E. I think that I should like to talk with him, 
I would tell him that my father says cold water is 
the best, and that rum is very naughty. Don’t 
you think he would believe me? 

Mr. C. I do not think he would do any better 
if he did. He might be ashamed, but he would not 
stop drinking. Do you remember the man who 
came here yesterday? His lips and teeth were 
very dirty, and he kept spitting on the grate; he 
chews tobacco, which is very disgusting, and makes 
the breath and mouth very foul, and men weak 
and nervous; but he thinks that he cannot leave 
it off, and will not believe that it injures him. 

E. How glad I am, father, that you do not 
drink rum and chew tobacco. I think I should 
not love you near as wellas I nowdo. . A.C. 

Written for the Youth's Companion. 
EDWARD AND MARY. 


A few days since, I called at the house of a 
friend, and noticed upon the door step a little 
newspaper, ‘‘ Ah, said I to myself, some little 
child now will be glad to see this, I will take it in 
with me.” After ringing the door bell, I heard 
the tramping of little feet, and what pained me 
very much, I heard also angry voices. ‘‘ Let me 
go, I know its my paper.” ‘*Ma, said another 
little voice, is the Companion Ned’s; isn’t itis 
much mine as his?” 

I had almost a mind to give the paper to their 
mother, that she might permit the children to have 
it when they were more kind and amiable to each 
other, and deserved it more. 

Edward opened the door for me, and very rude- 
ly seized the paper from my hand. Mary came 
forward and conducted me into the parlor. ‘ Ned, 
you might let me read it first;”” said Mary, plead- 
ingly; ‘‘no,” her brother replied, ‘‘ no, you refus- 
ed to quilt my ball yesterday, and when [ ask yeu 
to do anything for me you never do it;” and as if 
to tease his sister, he held up the paper, ‘ O, 
here’s a picture of a little girl sleeping with a dog, 
and capital stories!”’ 

How can a boy be so unkind to a little sister! 
While noticing Edward’s cross looks, I thought, 
if Mary should be taken ill, and be removed from 
this world without Edward’s having an opportunity 
of shewing her that he could be affectionate and 
brotherly towards her, how very unhappy he would 
feel; how he would wish he had the power to call 
her back, that he might assist her to prepare for 
Heaven, instead of exciting her wrong feelings, and 
so leading her away from Heaven. If Edward 
were always kind to his sister, Mary would be so 
tohim. And if she refused to do for him little 
acts of kindness, and was indolent and disobliging, 
Edward should tell her that she never would be 
ready to live happily in Heaven, if she did not love 
to be useful and to do good. 

While I was conversing with Edward’s mother, 
I observed he could not enjoy his reading; he 
missed several stories, and every little while he 
held the paper so that Mary might see it, and then 
looked to see if she read. I hoped I should hear 
him say, ‘‘come, Mary, let us make up;” and 
then I thought how sweetly they would look read- 
ing the same stories together, and cheerfully talk- 
ing to each other about them; but I was disap- 
pointed. As Edward found that he could not possi- 
bly be happy whtle he was unkind, he threw the pa- 
per into Mary’s lap, and went out of the room. 
He was unhappy still, for he left Mary with her 
apron covering her tearful eyes. 





I bade their mother ‘‘ good morning,” and as 
she closed the door after me, I observed Edward 
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leaning against the house, and trying to whistle. 
‘© You do not feel happy,” I saidtohim. ‘* No, I 
don’t; how did you know it, ma’am?”’ I could not 
avoid seeing how impolite and unkind you were 
to your dear sister; if I were in your place, | 
should go directly back and tell Mary you cannot 
bear to think she is unhappy; kiss her, if you 
really feel sorrow, and try never again to call out 
her bad feelings instead of her good ones. Do 
you know that every time you are obliging, amia- 
ble, and gentle towards her, you make her so to 
you, and it will be the means of your both growing 
better and more like those who dwell in Heaven. 
Your Father in Heaven will certainly call you to 
Him bye and bye.” 

‘** Perhaps God won’t call me ’till I’m a man,” 
said he. ‘*‘ Edward,” said I, ‘‘ you will never, never 
make a truly good man, unless you are a good boy. 
Will you not begin now, and try to be ready when 
God calls you?” 

**T hope so, I’m sure,” he replied; and pleas- 
antly bidding me ‘‘ good bye,” he skipped into the 
house. After walking to the end of the street, 
I turned, and was delighted to see both Edward 
and Mary sitting on the door step together, look- 
ing very kind and happy. Litxa. 





VARIETY. 


POISONOUS PLANT.—An Extract. 


“ Children, when you feel inclined to be selfish, 
when you are angry, or when you are fretful and sul- 
len because you have been forbidden something you 
wished to do, and when you feel envious of ayother 
and covet something which he has, then there has a 
time come when you may choose whether you will be 
like a bad and poisonous plant, which everybody 
avoids and wishes away, or a good and wholesome 
plant, which we cultivate carefully, and love to have 
near us, 

If you give way to bad feelings, all the while you 
indulge them it is as if this poisenous plant was 
growing; if you allow these wicked feelings to make 
you strike another in anger, disobey your parents, 
snatch or steal the thing you covet—then the poison- 
ous plant has ripened its fruit. And if you do not 
repent, but are pleased with the wrong thing you have 
done, then it is as if you had eaten something which 
will make your soul sick, 

Perhaps you suffer when others do these wicked 
things to you; and you may think it strange that the 
Leck) wis can do all things, does not prevent per- 
sons from doing evil. 

The Lord does not prevent you from doing evil, 
and from being wicked, if you choose to, because He 
wishes you to choose freely to be good. He gives 
you power to make this choice. : 

The Lord does not prevent these poisonous plants 
from growing. ‘These poisonous things are used as 
medicines; when you are sick they often cure you— 
*‘ but if you were in health, and should eat them, they 
would make you very ill, and make your body sick, 
just as giving way to wicked thoughts and wicked 
actions would make your soul sick; and no earthly 
physician can heal your soul; it is God only, who has 
power to cure it.— Communicated, 





ee ee 
Who Did the Mischief. 


Little reader, permit a friend to tell you a story 
that may occur any day; and if you have ever been 
so thoughtless as to be guilty of such an improper 
act, be resolved to do so no more. On a beautiful 
evening Peter Wildboy and William Mischiefmaker 
were standing in the neighborhood of an engine 
house, without any particular object in view, instead 
of being at home reading good hooks, and thereby 
becoming wiser and better boys;—but 

** Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do,’’ 


and William said tw Peter, ‘* Let us have some real 
fun to-night.” ‘* Agreed,” said Peter; “ we. will 
raise an alarm of fire, and have a good run down 
town.” No sooner said than done; both cried at the 
top of their voices, “ Fire! Fire!” The cry increas- 
ed; the bells were rung, the firemen rushed to their 
different houses, and in a few moments the whole 
eity was in commotion. One of the engine compa- 
nies in running down the street, badly injured a poor 
widow who had scarcely bread for her little father- 
less children to eat. Another broke a material part 
of its apparatus, and the city was taxed fifty dollars 
to repair it. Another passed over the leg of a little 
boy, and shattered it in a most shocking manner, so 





that after a few days’ suffering he died. When they 
all arrived down town, several of the companies com- 
menced a most bloody fight. Some were knocked 
down; black eyes and bloody noses were seen in va- 
rious directions. In consequence of this fight several 
men were sued, and afterward tried in the city court, 
and fined for bad behaviour. Now pray tell me, 
** who did the mischief?” Who injured the poor old 
widow? who broke the engine? who shattered the 
little boy’s leg so that he died? whoraised the fight? 
who gave the court so much trouble? Was it not 
Peter Wildboy and William Mischiefmaker? Cer- 
tainly they did the mischief; and if so, my little read- 
er, (lo not be found crying fire, when there is none; 
for get an alarm once started, and you cannot tell 
how much mischief it will do, as you may perceive 
hy the conduct of those two bad boys, who did more 
harm than they can ever repair. Avoid bad compa- 
ny, uever be idle, but 
**In books, or work, or healthful play, 
Let your first years be past, 
That you may give for every day 
Sume good account at last.’ C. 
—p — 
Why Quarrel? 


If I did not know that human nature, even in chil- 
dren is inclined to evil, I should be very much puzzled 
to find out why it is thdt there is such a disposition 
among young folks to quarrel with each other. At 
school, boys are constantly disputing about some 
trifle or other, and sometimes end their disputes with 
fighting. Even at girls’ schools we hear of angry 
words, and of girls ceasing to speak to each other. 
At home too, I am ashamed to say, it is not impossi- 
ble to find brothers and sisters sometimes cross and 
ili-humored. John will snatch Mary’s playthings; 
or Frederick will tease Lewis, and provoke him to 
ery. One will not give up to another; or will keep 
what another wants; or try to get a brother or sister 
punished, or will even strike or scratch in anger. 

How much lovelier is the disposition of the peace- 
ful and the peacemaking child! Such a one will not 
allow his temper to be provoked. If anything is 
done to affront him, he thinks, * ‘This is my brother, 
or sister, and shall | be angry with or injure one so 
near and dear??? He overlooks offences, and takes no 
notice of cross words or angry conduct. He does all 
he can to please, and avoids whatever might irritate. 
If he finds others in the family quarrelling, he tries to 
make them friends, and persuades them to love each 
other. And as he knows that little matters are gen- 
erally the causes of dispute, he is very careful to shun 
offence in this way. Now, if every child in a family 
were to act on these principles, there would be no 
angry looks, or words, or conduct at home. If every 
boy and girl at school were to try to make each other 
happy, and avoid either giving or taking offence, 
every school would be a place of harmony and affec- 
tion. And if every one who has given offence would 
at once be sorry for it, and say so in a kind manner 
to the person offended, there would he very few bat- 
tles among children or men. Ihave here some verses 
that'show the disposition of a child, who feels as he 
ought to do, when he isin danger of a quarrel. They 
are called 

THE PEACEMAKER. 


Come, let us be good friends again, 
We both may have been wrong; 
Why should we let our angry passions rise? 
Our quarrels only give us vom 
They should not last so long. 
In future we will learn to be more wise. 
Come then, shake bands, 
Be not still offended; 
Don’t disdain to smile again, 
For all is past and ended. 
All those who wish for happy days 
This truth should keep in mind; 
That friends without some faults are few and rare; 
And to these faults, the proverb says, 
** We should be sometimes blind,” 
For we must learn to bear and to forbear. 
‘¢ Come then, shake hands, &c. 
—p>— 
Little Children. 


“¢ Love one another.’—'Vhis is the command of 
God; and, when you remember that God ‘so loved 
the world, as to give his only begotten Son,” to die 
for a guilty world, ought you not to obey him? Yes; 
and for none does God care more than for you. 
Blessed be his holy name, when he was upon the 
earth he took little children up in his arms, and bless- 
ed them. Oh, how you ought to love the Lord for 
his goodness and mercy. You should pray to him to 
pardon all your sins, and convert your souls. Don’t 
think you are too young. Young as you are, you 








may die very soon; and if you die unforgiven, you 
must go down to endless pain, where all bad children 
go, that will not go to the Sabbath school, but will 
play on God’s holy day. Oh! how wicked to do so, 
when we are commanded to “ remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy.”—Sabbath School Assistant. 
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THE FLY. 
Nay—do not wantonly destroy 
That harmless fly, my thoughtless boy ! 
Its buzzing hum, that vexes thee, 
Is but an idler’s minstrelsy. 
Unconscious of his threatened doom, 
He gaily courses round the room; 
Fearless aligbts upon thy book, 
Nor dreads that irritated look; 
A gay voluptuary, he 
Devotes his life to revelry; 
Anticipates no future ill, 
But sips and gambols where he will: 
Yet the same Power, who bade the sun 
His daily course of glory run; 
He, who sustains each rolling sphere, 
And guides therm in their vast career; 
E’en to the lowly fly has given 
To share with man the light of heaven. 


Go, busy trifler! sport thine hour, 
Brief though it be, as summer flower! 
The wintry blast, that strips the tree, 
Shall bring the closing hour to thee4 
But, mark me, boy! the heedless fly 
A useful lesson may supply: 

Like him, the youth, who gives his day 

To pleasure’s soft, insidious sway— 
Voluptuous joys his only care— 

Will find a lurking poison there; 

‘Too late shall mourn his wasted bloom, 

And shroud bis blossoms in the tomb! Johns. 


From the Gambier Observer. 
THE BLIND BEGGAR. 


**T would to God I could never grow old! 

The grave were less dismal, and bleak, and cold, 
Than to blanch, and fade, and wither away, 

Like the faint old woman, who yesterday 

Knelt down on the pavement beside our door, 
Benumbed by the frosts of bleak fourscore. 

Shall I he like her, with the filmed eye, 

And tremulous voice? I had rather die!” 


Thus spake a maiden, in youthful sheen, 

Who as yet, had but eighteen summers seen; 
As she thought of the poor old withered dame, 
Who to ask for alms, to their hall-door came, 
And chill’d by the sorrows of fourscore years 
Had knelt, as she begged, with bitter tears. 
Yet once, that dame was as young, and as fair, 
As the maid who offered that sinful prayer. 


But behold! as withered, with age and care, 

Is she who had breathed that impious prayer! 
Benumbed, and wrinkled, and wretehedly clothed, 
She is even worse than the thing she loathed, 

And her grey locks float in the wintry wind, 

As she totters along, a beggar blind, 

And feels with her staff for some friendly door, 
She begs, who had scorned the beggar before. 


Oh! sad are the changes which mortals know, 

As they traverse this “ vale of tears” below! 

But there és “ another and better land,”’ 

The home of a blessed and happy band, 

Where the spirit shall joy in fadeless youth, 

And drink at the fount of eternal truth, 

And there zs a region beyond the tomb, 

Where the soul shall blight in eternal gloom. 
Gambier, 1837. D. 











ANOTHER YEAR GONE, 


Another ‘“ birth-day ” of the Yourn’s Companion 
has passed. This little paper is now eleven years 
old. It bas grown in strength, as it has grown in 
years—like many of the little boys who read it—for 
it has now more Subscribers than it ever had before. 
But this makes more work, and costs more money for 
paper and printing; and if the Subscribers don’t pay, 
it is something like a little boy’s being sent to bed 
without his supper, after he has worked hard allday. 

Now, little friends think of this—and if it is time 
for you to pay for your little weekly Companion, in 
advance for another year, gather up the little change 
which you have earned by your industry or good 
behaviour and send it to the Editor of the Youth’s 
Companion, who will give a receipt fer it, and you 
will have the satisfaction to know that your paper is 
paid for. 











